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Notes and Discussions 481 

A NOTE ON HERODOTUS i. 66 

The Lacedaemonians in their desire to conquer Arcadia consulted the 
oracle at Delphi. The Pythia in her reply denied their request for Arcadia, 
but held out hope for Tegea. 

Koi KaKiv ireiiov tr%olvif Sta/ter pi}<ra<r0ai. 

When the reply was brought to Sparta, the Spartans eagerly marched to 
Tegea, and in their confidence took along fetters in order to enslave or bind 
the inhabitants. In the battle which followed they were themselves defeated, 
and as subjects they wore the very shackles which they had brought for the 
Tegeans. The oracle was vindicated, since they measured the plain, not as 
masters, but as subjects. The priestess clearly had not foreseen this out- 
come, since she had turned them from attacking Arcadia as a whole and had 
encouraged them to attack Tegea. 

What did the Pythia have in mind in the phrase (ryolvio Staiurp-qvaaOai? 
There must have been early and powerful Delphic influences in Asia, since no 
small influence could have led Gyges, the founder of the dynasty ending with 
Croesus, to send so many and so valuable gifts to Delphi. Even before 
Gyges these same forces caused Midas of Phrygia to part with his own royal 
throne from which he delivered his public decrees and to dedicate it to the god 
at Delphi. The early and continued influence of this oracle was doubtless 
based on the wide knowledge and information at its command. The success 
of the Pythia as a guide and adviser for colonists can be explained only on the 
assumption that Delphic representatives were in remote and widely scattered 
regions. What the priestess meant by the phrase <rxplv<$ Sia/ierprjo-ao-Oat 
is explained by a similar expression in II Sam. 8:2: "And he [David] smote 
Moab and measured them with a line, casting them down to the ground, even 
with two lines he measured to put to death, and with one full line to keep 
alive." The Septuagint reading is koI SKperpiyrar avrovs iv a~xoivu>K kt\. 

Evidently the Pythia had received from some source the information 
about this Asiatic method of treating the conquered, and really intended to 
predict victory for her favorites, the Spartans. The prediction led them 
astray, but the ambiguity of the phrase and the fact that the custom was 
unknown to the Greeks permitted the Pythia to save her reputation. 

The priestess must have constantly sought for the unknown as well as for 
the vague, thus giving an added obscurity to her deliverances. 
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